dommunity 


Aerial view of Deerfield, Illinois. The two houses under construction at upper 
right center the the Progress Development Corporation’s model homes. 


Deerfield 


"|. . If the builders were to pull out, the issue of racial prejudice would 
still be in Deerfield — as it was there before the builders came .. . 


41] JUST CAN’T see bringing in a 
problem, when we’ve got problems 
enough!” 

So spoke a Deerfield, Illinois, resi- 
dent last November. He was one of 
150 people around the entrance to a 
Deerfield meeting hall, unable to crowd 
into the jammed room. The residents 
had come to a public meeting held by 
village officials to hear citizens’ opin- 
ions on a new housing development in 
Deerfield . the now-world-famous 
Floral Park development of 51 houses, 
10 or 12 of which, the village had re- 
cently learned, would be available to 
Negro buyers. 

His comment was, I think, a thumb- 
nail sketch of the initial reaction of 
many Deerfieldians. 


Assigned from FH 

I had an opportunity to study Deer- 
field at close range, for Friendship 
House sent me to work for over a 
month in Deerfield. My assignment was 
to help in any way I could to encour- 
age the uncommitted and to support 
the committed in meeting the challenge 
(or, better, seizing the opportunity) of 
accepting integration. 

I have just returned and have not 


Ten Cents 


yet “sorted out” my reactions to the 
situation there. And the situation con- 
tinues to develop. As I write in early 
January, hearings are underway in fed- 
eral court on a suit brought by the 
builder charging village officials and 
individuals with interfering with his 
right to build. These jottings therefore, 
are not a well-developed analysis, but 
they may have the advantage—if also 
the limitations—of first impressions. 

Among these first impressions is a 
renewed realization of the strength of 
social pressure on individuals, a pres- 
sure to be silent on controversial is- 
sues. And, conversely, the great cour- 
age required to speak out. Fortunately, 
there were people who had this cour- 
age—notably, in the first week or two, 
several local ministers. Then others be- 
gan to add their voices, through letters 
to the papers or through testifying at 
the November public meeting. 


Citizens for Human Rights 

Precious time was lost as such indi- 
viduals had to find one another, but on 
November 27 (two weeks after the first 
news of the development), a half-dozen 
of these stalwarts came together to 
form the Deerfield Citizens for Human 
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Rights. This was the only group of resi- 
dents which sought to remind their 
neighbors that every individual has a 
right—legal and moral—to seek a home 
anywhere, including Deerfield. From a 
November 29th organizational meeting 
of 23 people they grew to a member- 
ship of 100 a week later. 

Theirs was—and is—a difficult job, 
and there are no great triumphs to re- 
port. Their first big test was seeking 
to defeat a referendum December 21, 
but a record-breaking turnout of vot- 
ers approved, two to one, the half-mil- 
lion-dollar bond issue. This was obsten- 
sibly for parks. Twice in recent months 
Deerfield had voted down bond issues 
for parks. But in reality it was gen- 
erally admitted to be a last resort to 
block building of the interracial de- 
velopment. For one of the proposed 
park sites was, of course, Floral Park. 

Generally admitted outside of Deer- 
field, that is. As one of the Deerfield 
residents I came to know in my work 
remarked to me ruefully the day of the 
vote: 

“Everybody in the country knows 
what this vote is about EXCEPT Deer- 
field.” 


(Continued on page 3) 
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Robert York, LOUISVILLE 
There is no hood in Brotherhood 


READERS WRITE: 


Priest Is Thankful, 
Prays for COMMUNITY 


Dear Editors: 

Again my thanks for your publishing of 
COMMUNITY! | think so often as | am 
reading that | must stop and write a note 
of thanks; but the thought in this case is 
not father to the action, until | literally 
blush with shame for having been so re- 
miss. God's blessing on you all! My warm- 
est to Mary Dolan through your kindness, 
please. 

Be assured of a continued remembrance 
in my prayers and our Masses. 

Sincerely, 
REV. WALTER J. SULLIVAN 


Explains DuBois 
Leaving of NAACP 


Dear Editors: 

May | congratulate you (Dick Grogan) on 
the very perceptive review of Broderick’s 
book on Dr. DuBois which appears in the 
December issue of COMMUNITY. Purpose 
of my letter is to call your attention to a 
factual error in the review. You write “‘After 
another short stay at the NAACP, he was 
discharged again in 1948 after constant dis- 
agreement with the then executive secre- 
tary, Walter White, over the editorial pol- 
icies of The Crisis—which DuBois felt was 
his private concern. He later countered with, 
‘White’s caucasian appearance disqualifies 
him from really understanding the Negro 
problem.’ “ 

Actually Dr. DuBois left the NAACP in 
1948 long after he had lost control of The 
Crisis. He left in December 1948 and his 
leaving had nothing to do with the editorial 
policy of The Crisis of which he had, at 
that time, absolutely no control. Apparently 
you are thinking about the controversial is- 
sue raised by Dr. DuBois during 1934 after 
which he resigned. 

Sincerely, 
JAMES W. IVY 
Editor, THE CRISIS 


Sister Enjoys Paper 
Calls Us “Courageous” 


Dear Editors: 
| do enjoy the paper and | thank God for 
such truly courageous people as your group 
is. May God bless your efforts always. 
Sincerely, 
SISTER ROSE EVA, F.C.S.P. 
Spokane, Washington 


Editorial: 


Swastikas And 
Brotherhood Week 


It was probably an accident, but who- 
ever chose the time of the year that 
was annually to be designated as 
“Brotherhood Week” certainly did pick 
a significant seven days. It seems that 
each year at this time there are many 
crucial situations relating to brother- 
hood which are prominent to the na- 
tion’s attention. 

The swastika painting and cemetery 
desecration seems to have run its course 
in this country, and it appears that 
young hoodlums who go along with any 
fad were largely responsible. The evi- 
dence that it was the result of a Com- 
munist or neo-Nazi conspiracy is not 
convincing. But there was certainly la- 
tent anti-Semitic feeling in most of 
those involved in the incidents. The 
Deerfield situation is still unresolved. 
Those citizens who claim they do not 
resent integrated housing in their midst, 
but only object to the methods of the 
builders, really feel superior to Ne- 
groes, but will not admit it. Congress is 
about to consider, and probably pass, 
a stronger Civil Rights law. Recogniz- 
ing the complexities of representing 
the wills of their electors, those legis- 
lators who will try to prevent enact- 
ment of this law are anti-Negro in their 
actions. 

All of us can think of other current 
examples where life is far removed 
from the ideals of “Brotherhood Week” 
but these should suffice to remind us of 
the anti-Negro and anti-Jewish citizens 
in our society, and thus the need for 
this institution. We at COMMUNITY 
again wish it productive success. 

—JEB 


Non-Catholic Supports 
Efforts of COMMUNITY 


Dear Editors: 

You are doing a wonderful work. | am a 
non-Catholic but | am a staunch supporter 
of all you do. 

May God continue to bless you. 

Sincerely, 
MRS. RUTH HINES 
Chicago, Illinois 


Cites History of 


Dear Editors: 

While | do not have the scholarship nec- 
essary for an adequate book review of 
Exodus by Leon Uris, | am able to note mis- 
understandings in the review by Emery Biro. 

1. The “driving force is to found a na- 
tion state which would give the word ‘Jew- 
ish‘ a national rather than a religious con- 
notation.’’ 

2. “‘The driving force seems to be de- 
void of any real religious sense—it is a 
force to re-establish a once glorious king- 
dom, this time without the Faith of the 
Patriarchs.”’ 

The First Testament details, over and 
over, the religious joining of the Covenant, 
the Families, the Tribe and Tribes, and the 
Land. Orthodox Jews in every land for cen- 
turies have repeated daily in their prayers, 
and continue to do so, the religious purpose 
to arrive in Israel. Many, as my grand- 
father, a Rabbi and scholar, go there even 
when aged, just to be able to die in the 
“holy land.” 

The drive to find a home in Israel was 
not started by the modern Zionist move- 
ment, but has always been a primary reli- 
gious urge. It was further impelled during 
our time by the unspeakable persecution, 
torture, and slaughter of Jews in Europe for 
many decades. 

Israel was established not only with the 
Faith of the Patriarchs, but by people led 
by this faith, although many have not been 
Orthodox. Over the centuries before and 
since the Diaspora, the Orthodox marks one 
of many variations of Jewish religious life. 


and mother, 
LORD. 
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Southerner ““Amens” 
Review by Lehman 


Dear Editors, 

To Warren Lehman’s review of Cauca- 
sians Only in COMMUNITY November 
1959, Amen, and more like it. 

LESLIE W. DUNBAR 

Director of Research 

Southern Regional Council, Inc. 
Atlanta, Georgia 


Israel: ‘Exodus’ 


3. ‘“’The Arabs are involved in the story 
in ‘soap-box’ opera fashion.’’ the terrible 
misfortunes of the Arabs is described, pages 
227-228, from the seventh century to— 
“magnificent civilization (that) arose from 
the deserts,’’ through the Crusades, Mongol 
invasions, internal strife, and then—’‘The 
merest, most meager existence was a series 
of tortured, heartbreaking struggles from 
birth to death.” Then. . 

The Jews, since arriving in Israel during 
this century, have had not a moments res- 
pite, because of international shenanigans, 
the economic struggle to recreate the land 
from an almost dead soil, and the activity 
of hate-mongers who had previously been 
occupied in grinding the Arab into abject 
poverty. 

4. The literary style: Each artist is, of 
course, entitled to his own opinion. It is my 
belief that readers will find Exodus at the 
same level of English as that of the re- 
viewer Biro, who writes well. Some may find 
the conversations somewhat stilted because 
they reflect the Jewish and Hebrew vernacu- 
lar. Any plumber who can write like Uris, 
and master the history of a people in many 
lands and the intricacies of politics in many 
lands, and the variations of a deep reli- 
gious philosophy and accompanying prac- 
tices, and permit the defects and mistakes 
of his subjects to run through the pages, 
along with their heroic acts, can also be an 
author. 

Sincerely, 
AARON ARONIN 
Chicago, Illinois 
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Deerfield 


(Continued from page 1) 


A majority of Deerfield residents had 
succumbed to that pattern of behavior 
so frequently apparent in situations of 
deep shock. I am reminded of Howard 
K. Smith’s observation on Little Rock: 
“The first reaction was one nearly of 
horrification. The secondary reaction 
was not an urge to act, but an urge to 
forget—paralysis of the will rather than 
resolve to meet the problem. That is 
the behavior of people truly frightened 
by an issue, praying if they don’t no- 
tice it, it may go away.” 


The Issue Is Prejudice 

Deerfield residents, too, wished the 
issue would go away. They had, like 
the man outside the meeting hall, 
“problems enough.” 

The issue is not going to go away. 
Even were the builders to pull out, the 
issue of racial prejudice would, of 
course, still be in Deerfield—as it was 
there before the builders came. But 
fortunately for the important principles 
involved, I expect the builders to per- 
severe. 

Floral Park’s promoters are not naive 
do-gooders, as their opponents charged 
—the implication being that they could 
be readily panicked into pulling out of 
the whole project. They are a group 
of people both experienced in, and dedi- 
cated to, building interracial develop- 
ments. 


Reported in COMMUNITY 

Modern Community Developers, sole- 
owner of Progress Development Cor- 
poration which is building Floral Park, 
is headed by Morris Milgram, known 
to COMMUNITY readers as the build- 
er of Concord Park Homes in Trevose, 
Pennsylvania (“Homes with Built-in 
Brotherhood,” July 1956 issue), one of 
the first interracial developments in the 
country. This project took Milgram 
“nine years of work, heartaches, and 
faith” to achieve. 

A more recent story (“Concord Park 
Revisited,” February 1959 COMMU- 
NITY) reported that a study of resi- 
dents in the development shows they 
are “middle income people engaged in 
occupations ranging from unskilled to 
professional, among both Negro and 
white buyers. ‘The white buyers of 
Concord Park are, in fact, considerably 
more representative of the general 
white population than many of Concord 
Park’s sponsors anticipated at the out- 
set.’” Milgram himself appeared in 
COMMUNITY in a Letter to the Editor, 
July 1957 issue, adding his comments 








to a number of others on the subject 
of quotas. 

The problem of Deerfield is, of 
course, not just Deerfield’s. Who of us, 
white or Negro, can say with real as- 
surance that the reaction would have 
been different in his own community? 
In the growing realization of this fact 
is one positive fruit of the Deerfield 
crisis. There are indications that other 
communities are beginning to examine 
their consciences on their issue. 


Park Forest Contrasted 

At the opposite end of the suburban 
ring around Chicago, Park Forest re- 
ceived in late December its first Ne- 
gro resident. The reaction to date is 
one of calm. (One hesitates even to 
state this, knowing how unexpectedly 
calm can change to chaos.) I am told 
one of the points mentioned by sev- 
eral Park Forest officials as a reason 
to accept the matter locally with calm 
was, “We don’t want another Deerfield 
here.” 

And other suburbs nearer Deerfield 
have begun to focus—not on the suns 
of Deerfield—but on the crucial ques- 
tion: 

“We should aks ourselves,” William 
Dulaney reminded his Cook County 
Herald readers, “what our reactions 
would be if faced with the same pros- 
pect. 

“The majority of us, I suspect, would 
be torn between traditional prejudices 
and what we know is right. We would 


Bottom: A section of Concord Park Homes. 


Below: A Milgram-built home in another 
integrated development in Princeton, N.J. 


Right: Morris Milgram, President, Modern 


Community Developers Inc. 
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discuss it with our close friends, but 
hesitate to speak up in public. We 
would try to reconcile some vague no- 
tions about the brotherhood of many 
with concern over our property values. 

“Most of us would wish it was some 
other community, but we would recall 
something about Christian principles 
and keep quiet.” And by such silence, 
he pointed out, lend “tacit approval to 
the hypocritical, debasing, ignoble, and 
selfish actions of more vociferous town- 
folk. The violence of the demagogues’ 
reaction seems to paralyze the rest of 
the community, a majority, into shame- 
ful silence.” 

—Mary Dolan 


WHAT DO YOU 


(Editors Note: People have been 
asking Mary Dolan, Friendship House 
worker, “But just what did YOU do 
for five weeks in Deerfield?” Here is 
her reply.) 


HAT I DID in Deerfield was, to my 

way of thinking, so over-shadowed 
by the work of local residents, and even 
more by their courage, I am reluctant 
to dwell on it. 

Through the Chicago Catholic Inter- 
racial Council and the American 
Friends Service Committee, I was in- 
troduced to the head of the North 
Shore Human Relations Council No- 
vember 25, 10 days after the initial 
news story on the Floral Park devel- 
opment. From them I was able to learn 
the background of events in that pe- 
riod. 

During those 10 days the NSHRC— 
with support and counsel of the other 
two organizations—was attempting to 
serve as spokesman, an area spokes- 
man, upholding law and order. It was 
a group formed a dozen years earlier 
to promote understanding in suburbs 
in the area, including Deerfield: a vol- 
unteer group dependent on the “spare- 
time” services of its members. It had 
done yeoman work, but the strain was 
showing. It was also obvious that some 
Deerfield-based spokesmen must be 
found. NSHRC continued however, as 
did also AFSC particularly to support 
and encourage and supplement these 
Deerfield spokesmen. 

Through these contacts I met Deer- 
field residents, and began feeling my 
way towards a part in the situation. 
Almost immediately it became appar- 
ent that these residents would begin 
organizing—doing what comes natural- 
ly—and that my full-time work could 
help them do that. 

During the first week I attended sev- 
en meetings, ranging from informal 
conferences with one or two persons 
to a five and one-half-hour session with 





Left: A typical scene at the 
first project completed by 
Modern Community Build- 
ers. 

Lower Left: Coffee-klatch in a 
new development. 

Below: Residents of Concord 
Park Homes pitch in to build 
recreational area. 





DO... 


Worker Describes Techniques, 
Her Trials and Tribulations 


half-dozen residents to plan the organ- 
izational meeting for the group which 
would become the Deerfield Citizens 
for Human Rights. 

The second week saw the organiza- 
tional meeting held successfully, and 
an office rented, outfitted, and staffed 
with volunteers. The third week start- 
ed off with a general membership meet- 
ing, and was in many respects a turn- 
ing-the-corner for the organization. 
Two hundred people assembled in the 
meeting hall, and there was absolute 
silence in the first 15 minutes. Then, a 
patter of applause, finally some laugh- 
ter, eventually a roar of appreciation. 
By the end of the meeting it was ob- 
vious this was a “pro”-DCHR group, 
and that it had become at least con- 
ceivable (if not entirely ‘“respectable”) 
to take out membership in DCHR. 

That same week (on December 7) the 
Park Board’s referendum was an- 
nounced. 

Where activity had been hectic be- 
fore, it now became feverish. Meetings 
every night for steering committee 
members, and sometimes several meet- 
ings, were the rule. Out of it all came 
an impressive program to attempt de- 
feat of the referendum: a mass mailing 
to all 4,000 Deerfield residences; sev- 
eral ads in the local paper presenting 
arguments for opposing the bond issue; 
a pep rally for membership, particul- 
larly geared to a precinct campaign to 
gain added “No” voters on the referen- 
dum; and a thorough campaign through 
phone calls to residents in each pre- 
cinct. 

With the completion of the refern- 
dum came a natural shift in the opera- 
tion of the DCHR and a natural point 
at which I could withdraw. Today the 
group is continuing, working out plans 
for reaching other residents—many of 
whom are having sevond thoughts 
about the way events have moved up 
to now. Working these out will again 
be, in large part, undramatic drudgery. 
But of such are these efforts made. 





Review of 1959 Programs at Friendship House 


Renewal; new, regular feature—news 
column. 


JANUARY 

e REMODELLING FUND DRIVE 
went ‘over the top” of the $5,000 goal, 
thanks to previous benefits and this on 
January 11th: Monteverdi Singers Ma- 
drigal concert at St. Ita’s. And, in sub- 
zero weather, work on the remodelling 
of the front window and exterior be- 
gan. 
e THIRD FRIDAY program (January 
16) was a talk on “Hospital Discrimina- 
tion” by John McKnight of the Com- 
mission on Human Relations staff—one 
of the best-informed men on the sub- 
ject in Chicago. 

e ADVISORY BOARD held its first 
annual Study Day January 18th... 
largely an “orientation” session, to ac- 
quaint the recently-formed board with 
all facets of FH program. 

e PLANNING began January 2nd 
on two major 1959 programs: 

—Summer Study Weeks and Week- 

ends. 

—Open Houses to celebrate com- 

pletion of remodelling program. 

e VISITING WORKSHOPS on Janu- 
ary 26th were held for Maryknoll Sem- 
inarians, and two Maryknoll Seminar- 
ians with their CCD classes. 

e COMMUNITY FEATURES “ ‘Big 
Lie’ About Negro Crime,” “On Movies 
and Negroes,” and reviews of Over- 
Population by Zimmerman and Stride 
Toward Freedom by King. 


FEBRUARY 

e A COURSE IN SCRIPTURE—the 
third at FH in recent months—began 
on February 12th, with Father Cantwell 
as leader. 

e “ROAD SHOW” in Fort Wayne, 
Indiana . . . FH’s first project of ar- 
ranging and staffing an out-of-town 
study weekend. Held at the invitation 
and with the cooperation of Holy Fam- 
ily Center in that city. 

e 25 PRIESTS meet with a well- 
known Negro editor at Friendship 
House, to hear his frank discussion on 
how the Church appears to Negroes not 
of the faith. 

e THIRD FRIDAY (February 20th) 
was Work Night. Throughout the re- 
modelling project donated labor of at 
least 100 individuals stretched our 
funds far beyond what we could other- 
wise have afforded. 

e SPEAKERS BUREAU MEMBER 
- - . David James lectured to Dorcas 
Guil@ of Lutheran Memorial Church 
on February 17th. 

e VISITING WORKSHOPS were 
held four consecutive weeks for Broth- 
er Cyprian’s class from St. Patrick’s 
High School. 

e COMMUNITY features “Need Na- 
tional Integration Act!” Also, an ar- 
ticle on Migrant workers; Concord Park 
study, and reviews on Negroes and 
Medicine by Reitzers; Exploding Met- 
ropolis by Fortune editors. 


MARCH 

e MIMEOGRAPHED HANDBOOKS 
on the Visiting Workshop and the Com- 
munity Relations programs were pre- 
pared. 

e PLANNING BEGUN on formation 
of the first suburban Community Rela- 
tions group. 

e BENEFITS FOR REMODELLING 
also continues (as does actual work): 
Monteverdi Singers give a second Sa- 
cred Concert March 8th; a friend auc- 
tions apartment furnishings before 
leaving the city March 22nd. 

e THIRD FRIDAY March 20th is an- 
other Work Night. 

e ANNUAL PASCHAL SUPPER 
was held on Holy Thursday night, 
March 26th, with 60 attending. 

e ADVISORY BOARD holds its First 
Quarter meeting; approves by-laws; re- 
views Remodelling programs and plans 
for Post-Remodelling celebration; ap- 
proves supporting CEJO. 

e VISITING WORKSHOPS for the 
month were: YCW Trainees on March 
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6th; CFM group of St. Albert the Great, 
Oaklawn, on March 8th; DesPlaines 
Young People’s Club on March 15th; 
St. Patrick’s High School on March 
14th. 

e COMMUNITY FEATURES “Courts 
Focus Issue of Housing Discrimination” 
and “A Family Faces ‘Renewal’ in 
Changing Chicago Area,” plus Job Dis- 
crimination article, and reviews. 


APRIL 

e PUBLIC RELATIONS expert 
meets with Board to suggest the de- 
velopment of a “public image,” the 
first of a series of meetings held April 
4th. 

e NEW YORK Friendship House is 
visited by Executive Director from 
April 5th to the 15th to explore ideas 
for the future of it. Decision to seek a 
staff worker was made, and the search 
begun. 

e THIRD FRIDAY April 17th there 
was a talk given by Tom Gaudette on 
community organization work. 

e VISITING WORKSHOPS were set 
up for these following groups: CFM of 
St. Francis Xavier on April 3rd; Alver- 
nia High School girls on April 4th; St. 
Mels High School boys with Brother 
Bertram on April 8th; Sterling New- 
man High School, Sterling, Illinois, on 
April 12th, and St. Mel’s High School 
on April 17th. 

e COMMUNITY FEATURES article 
by John McDermott on white attitudes 
toward housing segregation. 


MAY 

e FIRST MEETING of South Sub- 
urban Community Relations group was 
May 2nd. 

e DISPLAY BOOTH for FH was set 
up at the Exposition of Negro in Cul- 
ture and Business Convention on May 
14th-17th. 

e SPEAKERS BUREAU MEMBER 
Russ Barta spoke to the Highland Park 
Serra Club on May 14th. 

e THIRD FRIDAY May 15th is a 
party—celebrating the bright new floor 
in the front room! 

e COMMUNITY’s new addressing 
machine was installed . . . and the job 
that each month required a day-and- 
a-half took three hours 15 minutes! 

e VISITING WORKSHOPS for this 
month were: St. Mel’s High School on 
May lst and 2nd; Alvernia High School 
on the 16th; St. Ignatius High School 
boys and two Jesuit Scholastics on the 
23rd, and the St. Joseph YCW with a 
Glenmary Seminarian on the 27th. 
Also, there was a social for the Work- 
shop Committee at a Pentecost Break- 
fast, and a Study Evening for this same 
Committee. 

e COMMUNITY FEATURES article 
on Negro colleges, Illinois’ need for an 
Employment law, and integration in 
women’s religious orders and societies. 


JUNE 

e SEMI-ANNUAL APPEAL LET- 
TER was mailed to 6,000 Chicago area 
people . . . Chicago area including all 
of United States but nine states. These 
2,500 people in New York, Massachu- 
setts, Connecticut, New Hampshire, 
Maine, New Jersey, Rhode Island, Ver- 
mont, and Pennsylvania, form the New 
York territory and received an appeal 
letter in late June. 

e ADVISORY BOARD Second Quar- 
ters meeting on June Ist selected new 
Board Chairman David James. And, 
each Board member decides to write 
Governor Stratton urging support of 
the CEJO bill. (But it was defeated— 
as usual!) Special summer fund-raising 
committee was formed, and _ they 
planned a mailing to Pastors. 

e PLANNING FALL FESTIVAL 
specifics was begun. 

e THIRD FRIDAY June 19th was a 
Bible Vigil conducted by Father Dan- 
iel Lupton. 

e VISITING WORKSHOPS for the 
month started with one for Father Jo- 
seph LaMere (Gary), three Seminarians 
and a priest, and were followed by: a 
visit of Mr. and Mrs. Ed Adams to a 
CFM meeting in Naperville, arranged 
by Floyd Konrad, on the 8th; St. Ita’s 
YCW and two Seminarians on the 22nd; 
Jesuit Scholastics from Loyola. 

e COMMUNITY FEATURES two 
housing articles: Archbishop Meyers’ 
statement to Federal Civil Rights Com- 
mission hearing on May 6th; “Lake 
Meadows Disproves ‘Tip Point’ The- 
ory.” 

JULY 

e NEW YORK STAFF WORKER 
Ronnie Fessel begins work July 6th. 

e CHICAGO ADDS two summer 
workers; Mary Cleary full-time and 
Ann Stull part-time, to plan Fall Fes- 
tival. 

e STUDY WEEKEND on July 10-12 
at Childerley Farm brought attendees 
(including many seminarians) from 
around the country—Louisiana, Ohio, 
Washington state—and praise from all 
corners. Weekend and evening sessions 
of two Study Weeks July 6th-10th and 
July 13th-17th also attracted many Chi- 
cago-area participants. 

e THIRD FRIDAY PROGRAM of 
July 17th featured “YCW and its work 
for Interracial Justice,” discussion led 
by YCW member Norm Malone. 

e VISITING WORKSHOPS get a 
page three write-up in the Chicago 
Daily News of July 17th (Reporter Bill 
Newman, who attended the July 16th 
one, calls it an “evening of good talk, 
in which barriers melt’”)—the July 16th 
one was for YCS College group plus 
two Ohio priest-visitors—and one for 
St. Mark’s YCW July 6th. 

e COMMUNITY FEATURES Migra- 
tory farm workers; Pittsburgh Urban 





Sharing ideas under the trees at Childerley Farm. 


AUGUST 

e ANOTHER STUDY WEEKEND 
August 21-23 brings a capacity crowd 
to Childerley, plus a Study Week Au- 
gust 17-21 finds three out-of-state (Cali- 
fornia, Kentucky, Ohio) participants, 
with evening sessions attended by 
many Chicagoans. 

e “CRY OF JAZZ” film shown Au- 
gust 8 at Boston’s home to 35 FH 
friends. A lively discussion followed, 
with sensitivities sometimes in evi- 
dence. 

e FESTIVAL PROGRAM begins to 
take shape, with committees formed 
to work on four feature programs— 
plus plans forming for December 5th 
climax: on August 18 Archbishop Mey- 
er says “yes.” 

e THIRD THURSDAY, August 20— 
a talk by Ed Marciniak on social jus- 
tice. 

e VISITING WORKSHOPS HIT 
peak with total of 60 attendees in three 
sessions: CFM and YCS members, Au- 
rora, August 9; group of individual 
recruits, August 17; priests group, Au- 
gust 31. 

SEPTEMBER 

e SPEAKERS BUREAU member 
Dave James talks to 4300 Prairie Block 
Club gathering September 5. 

e APPEAL TO COMPLETE remod- 
elling project sent Archdiocesan pastors 
September 4. 

e BENEFIT PARTY September 12 
at FH sponsored by Marion Hall, Jr. 

e ADVISORY BOARD Third Quar- 
ter meeting September 14, devoted 
chiefly to planning December 5th Fes- 
tival climax. 

e THIRD FRIDAY September 18 
features Father John O’Connell speak- 
ing on the September 1958 decree on 
the liturgy. 

e NEW YORK staff worker Ronnie 
Fessel arrives in Chicago September 18 
for six weeks’ work-and-training pro- 
gram. 

e SECOND SUBURBAN (Northwest) 

Community Relations group formed; 
first meeting September 22. 
e SPECIAL PROGRAM — slides and 
talk on Dead Sea Scrolls given to in- 
formal group at FH September 25 by 
Father Thomas Leahy, S.J., of Califor- 
nia. 

e VISITING WORKSHOPS: group 
of friends, September 8; St. Basil YCW, 
September 15; St. Joseph YCW, Sep- 
tember 23; St. Sabina YCW, Septem- 
ber 30. 

OCTOBER 


e PREVIEW PARTY October 3 for 
Remodelling fund benefit-givers and 
special aids. 

e FINAL PLANNING and work on 
Festival. 4,000 invitations mailed; spe- 
cial announcements, given by Betty 
Schneider and Ed Adams, to a dozen 
South Side parishes ,as well as letters 
to pastors. Press releases by John 
Behrens to all local dailies, many week- 
lies, plus 20 national magazines. 

e THIRD FRIDAY October 16—an- 
other work night, to complete remodel- 
ling. Some additional feverish efforts 
during the two following weeks bring 
the last room—the “art gallery” at rear 
of top floor—to completion October 30! 

e BENEFITS, TOO, were part of the 
busy month . . . for funds were run- 
ning perilously low, and the appeal 
letter not due for mailing for two 
months. Sylvia Barthold held one ben- 
efit in her north side home October 17; 
David James arranged a south side one 
(in TWO Lake Meadows apartments) 
October 24. These, plus a special appeal 
to past donors and the deferring of 
payment on all possible bills, saw us 
through till the end of November. 

e VISITING WORKSHOPS — there 
weren’t to be any through the rest of 
the year, because of the Festival flurry, 
but Betty Plank can’t say no! Just one 
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this month: Alvernia High School girls 
October 11... but look at the next 
two months! 

e COMMUNITY FEATURES “New 
Missouri State Commission Faces Hu- 
man Rights Problems” and “Integra- 
tion in Boerne, Texas” reprint. 


NOVEMBER 


e FESTIVAL November 1 Ann Har- 
rigan Makletzoff, first Chicago FH di- 
rector, talks to 125 “old time” friends 
at opening program of Festival month. 
Another 100 attended Mass of Thanks- 
giving celebrated by Father Cantwell 
at our parish church, St. Elizabeth’s, 
that morning. 

e FESTIVAL November 8 “Birth of 
a Nation” film shown to about 200, most 
of them “new time” friends. Some ten- 
sion, as discussion of film began, evi- 
dent in audience. On balance, under- 
lying perspective involved in showing 
the film came through to audience. 

e FESTIVAL November 14 Teachers 
seminar brought 60 teaching nuns and 
brothers and laymen, plus a priest. Evi- 
dence of deep interest in FH’s Visiting 
Workshop program. 

e THIRD FRIDAY November 20, 
another work night, as we head to com- 
pletion. 

e FESTIVAL November 22 Folk Mu- 
sic program proved one of the most 
delightful ever—starring Ella Jenkins. 
At least 150 attended, even some col- 
lege students (for whom the program 
was planned)! 

e STAFF WORKER Mary Dolan re- 
leased November 24 to work full-time 
in Deerfield, Ilinois. 

e PLANNING completed for Christ- 
mas Week Open House at FH. Invita- 
tion to other Chicago apostolates to 
hold similar programs, mailed Novem- 
ber 25; FH offering to serve as clear- 
ing house for setting dates and for res- 
ervations. ~ 

e SEMI-ANNUAL APPEAL LET- 
TER mailed November 26 to Chicago- 
area donors, thanks once again to St. 
Pat’s High School for signing, folding, 
stamping, sealing. 

e COMMUNITY CIRCULATION de- 
partment preparing letter to send all 
4,000 subscribers inviting them to give 
COMMUNITY—as a Christmas gift. 

e VISITING WORKSHOPS—another 
bumper crop—Xavier College alumnus 
November 5; Loyola Academy, Novem- 
ber 6; YCW girls and parents, Novem- 
ber 14; St. Joachim YCW, November 
19; Trinity High School (River Forest) 
and two nuns, November 27. 

e COMMUNITY FEATURES role of 
neighborhood workers; Civil Rights 
Commission. 


DECEMBER 


e FESTIVAL FINALE: Cardinal- 
Designate Meyer, Archbishop of Chi- 
cago, visits FH December 5; greets 200 
friends, including a dozen priests (many 
pastors). 

e COMMUNITY CHRISTMAS PRO- 
MOTION proves good “shot-in-arm” to 
finances, but does not solve problem 
of increasing, rather than just holding 
its own. 

e THIRD FRIDAY December 18 Fa- 
ther James Counahan, O.P., discusses 
Population issue. 

e BIBLE VIGIL December 21 has 
Father George Clements as leader. Pius 
XII Society holds its monthly meeting 
after the Vigil at FH. 

e STAFF WORKER returns Decem- 
ber 28 from Deerfield assignment—as 
situation moves into a legal battle be- 
tween developer and village officials— 
and work of residents becomes long- 
range educational effort. 

e OPEN HOUSE December 30 at FH, 
part of week throughout city of open 
houses. 

e VISITING WORKSHOPS: St. Pat’s 
Legion of Mary, December 4; group of 
friends, December 11; study groups 
from Munster, Indiana, December 27. 

e COMMUNITY FEATURES two ar- 
ticles on school issues; reviews of Ex- 
odus and DuBois biography. 


FEBRUARY, 1960 


On Church Integration 
In Newton Grove, N, C. 


“Where are you from?” a year-laden 
Reverend Father asked me abruptly at 
the close of a lecture in Washington. 

“The Diocese of Raleigh,” I an- 
swered. 

“I said, ‘Where are you from?’” he 
reiterated indignantly. 

“North Carolina,” I tried again. 

“Listen to me!” he commanded fierce- 
ly. “You HAVE to be from a PARISH! 
NOW, tell me where are you from?” 

“I—I don’t have any parish yet,” I 
tried to explain. 

“There’s no such thing as a Catholic 
with no PARISH,” he countered. 

“I’m not sure where I’m going to be 
at the end of summer,” I continued. 

“Tsk! Tsk! You must not be through 
with instructions yet. Never mind. If 
you finish and become a Catholic you 
will have a PARISH,” he said and 
trailed off into past history leaving me 
shivering before a mental picture of 
the Open Door of the Church, the one 
that leads OUT. 


“Phew!” 


“Where are you going to at the end 
of summer?” asked a Reverend Father 
who seemed to have made a habit of 
climbing up on top of all his years to 
see how far out he could reach. 

“I think I am supposed to work in 
an information center in North Caro- 
lina, but I am not sure,” I answered. 
For quite a while he had been asking 
questions as to how I had become in- 
terested in the Faith. His chief com- 
ment on my answers had been “Phew!” 
Now he turned towards me in a very 
solemn manner. 

“You will never, never work in an 
information center,” he said shaking 
his head slowly. 

“But that is what the Bishop has 
been planning. I think that is what he 
is expecting,” I said in alarm. 

“I don’t care if the Holy Father was 
expecting it. You’re not going to be 
used in an information center on OUT- 
SIDERS! Mark my words,” he con- 
tinued fiercely, “YOU will be used IN 
the Church itself!” 

Rinnnnnnnnnnng! went the bell and 
we had to hurry to different destina- 
tions before I could find out what he 
meant or why he spoke in such a 
strange manner. Between the two of 
those Fathers I felt like saying a 
“Phew!” myself. 

“The Bishop wants to see you right 
away” was the news. that greeted me 
as soon as I returned to Raleigh. I hur- 
ried directly to his office. 

“I want you and Miss Field to go to 
Newton Grove,” he stated, and went 
on to explain the scarcity of Sisters 
and the type of work we might be 
called upon to do there; the Retreat 
under his direction he wanted us to 
make immediately. 


Battle Ground 


That was the most exciting news I 
had heard in a long time! Not only 
would I have a chance to visit that 
supposed battle ground of the races, I 
would also live for awhile right in the 
front lines! Mentally I hurried through 
all the data I had read or heard about 
Newton Grove since the spectacular in- 
tegration of the “white” and “colored” 
Catholic Churches there had made 
headlines all over the world. I pictured 
a town with “white” and “colored” resi- 
dential sections. Maybe “white” and 
“colored” were not very well acquaint- 
ed with each other there, I thought. 
I searched through all my “informa- 
tion” for a glimpse of the real Newton 
Grove, but could see it only through 
a glass darkly. How very, very darkly 
was evident only after we arrived. 

Newton Grove is the name of the 
area where six thoroughfares come to- 


gether in a traffic circle. Open fields 
come right up to the circle on one side. 
A few stores and filling stations stud 
the rest of the circle like the setting of 
a ring. 

Coming into “town” I looked out the 
windows of the car in vain for any- 
thing that might be the dividing line 
between the “white” and “colored” sec- 
tions of town. One house would have 
“white” people in the yard, the next 
house would have “colored.” They 
seemed to be checkerboarded all over 
the area. I could detect no signs of hos- 
tility between “white” and “colored” 
in any of the people we passed. 


Church Property 

We drove on up to the Church prop- 
erty, an amazing row of buildings fair- 
ly close together and all on the same 
side of the dirt road that branched off 
the highway near the traffic circle. First 
in line stood the “colored” Church cov- 
ered with white asbestos siding. Beside 
it squatted the once-white frame “col- 
ored” school. Next came the large, im- 
posing squarish brick Rectory and just 
beyond stretched the white frame Con- 
vent with sprawling porches and writh- 
ing roof lines. On the other side of 
the Convent the plain lined white 
frame “white” school stood reeking 
strongly with fumes of tobacco. Last 
building in the row was the once-white 
frame Church sprouting a wing on the 
far side filled with rummage left over 
from sales, and a wing on the near 
side that had once been used as a 
combination Priest’s quarters and 
school. Beyond the Church the tomb- 
stones, some of them very old, started 
rising for the “white” people in front 
of the cemetery and the “colored” peo- 
ple in the rear. On the grounds, grass- 
es and weeds, uninhibited by mowing 
for many weeks, were growing riot- 
ously into hay. Bits of unkempt shrub- 
bery cowered here and there dwarfed 
by venerable oaks scattered all over 
the grounds and towering majesticly 
above the buildings. 

One lone Pastor, two newly ordained 
assistants, each of which took care of 
another Church in other towns, and 
the part time services of one elderly 
and infirm cook made up the entire 
staff that had been responsible for all 
those buildings and grounds. Where 
were the parishioners and why did 
they not pitch in and help? We would 
come to an understanding the hard 
way in the weeks to come. 


Rich in History 

Father Pastor greeted us graciously, 
but hurriedly at first because it was 
almost time for the Fathers to leave 
for the mission services at the Trailer 
Chapel, which they also staffed. Much 
to my joy, he wanted me to bring my 
two youngest sons to live with us to 
help fill up the Convent—12 rooms 
downstairs and huge attic spaces up- 
stairs that used to “sleep” the board- 
ing students a generation ago. This 
place was rich in history, if not in 
convenience and furnishings. 

Any misgivings we might have had 
about being only lay teachers instead 


‘of Sisters were quickly dispelled. We 


were informed that back in the eight- 
een hundreds two lay women had 
staffed the first Catholic school in the 
region. 

At first, only the students within 
walking distance could receive a Cath- 
olic education. But that was not 
enough for these Catholics, scattered 
as they were in five counties. Even- 
tually, they solved their problem by 
loading down their wagons with chil- 
dren, a few clothes and food from their 
pantries and smokehouses and driving 
them via mules and horses to Mass on 
Sunday, leaving them for the school 
week. On Fridays, they drove back to 
the Convent to pick up the children 
and laundry and go home. Saturday 
was wash day and time to get more 
food ready to take to school. And so 
went many a school year with cold 
and jolting journeys, hot and dusty 
wanderings, and many a sacrifice that 
pinched hard. 


Active Converts 

And who were these Catholics that 
took matters into their own hands and 
made ways for their children to have 
a Catholic education with such mate- 
rials as they had? They were NOT 
Catholics who had come to this coun- 
try from Europe and were striving to 
hold on to a Catholic heritage, but 
CONVERTS, 100 per cent of them. And 
not even converts the Church had orig- 
inally planned for and sought after, 
but God-hungry rural realists whose 
beloved Dr. Monk had noticed a bit of 
Catholic writing in a paper wrapped 
around a bottle of pills, and after read- 
ing it and consulting with neighbors, 
the group had written to “Any Cath- 
olic Priest, Wilmington, North Caro- 
lina (that being the most likely loca- 
tion of a priest at that time), for more 
information. 

Thanks to mission-minded Catholics 
somewhere, even in those days, there 
was an “any Priest” in Wilmington 
who read their letter, came to them, 
answered their questions, and God had 
given them the grace of the Faith. 

—Dorothy Abernethy 
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(Ade Bethune) 


Abraham is called our Father. 
Spiritually we are all Semites. Pope Pius XII 


Book Continues Dialogue 
Between Religious Groups 


AMERICAN CATHOLICS: A PROT- 
ESTANT-JEWISH VIEW. edited by 
Philip Scharper. (New York: Sheed 
and Ward, 1959. 235 pp. $3.75.) 


fliers EDITOR and publishers of this 
volume have rendered a _ distinct 
service by bringing together so distin- 
guished a group of Protestants and 
Jews to give their “view” of American 
Catholicism. The contributors include 
Stringfellow Barr, Robert McAfee 
Brown, Martin Marty, and Allyn Rob- 
inson (the Protestants) and Rabbi Ar- 
thur Gilbert and Arthur A. Cohen (the 
Jews). Gustav Weigel, S.J., adds a brief 
Afterword. 

In a very real sense this symposium 
bears the stamp of the “Religion in 
America” exchanges sponsored by the 
Ford Foundation’s Fund for the Repub- 
lic. These men have long been involved 
in the “dialogue” that has been devel- 
oping among the nation’s principal re- 
ligious groups. In fact, some of them 
have been so intimately involved in 
these exchanges and the word is en- 
countered so frequently in these es- 
says that one sometimes fears that the 
“dialogue” is fast becoming an end in 
itself and not merely an important 
means to the real end of bettered reli- 
gious understanding. This “fear,” how- 
ever, may be nothing more than this 
reviewer’s personal dislike of a much 
overly used word. 

Friends of Catholicism 

What these men have to say is most 
important, for they raise points of crit- 
icism and doubt that are easily related 
to the principal areas of more danger- 
ous anti-Catholic tensions. In this vol- 
ume these criticisms and doubts are 
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stated by friends who obviously like 
and respect us; the statements make it 
quite clear that they hope we will fur- 
nish the answers they know we can, 
answers which will effectively. quiet 
the less charitable attacks made by 
more antagonistic Protestant and Jew- 
ish critics of the Catholic Church. 
Brown’s summary of “The Issues Which 
Divide Us” and Cohen’s discussion of 
“The Natural and Supernatural Jew: 
Two Views of the Church” are perhaps 
the most valuable contributions. On the 
other hand, Rabbi Gilbert seems to be 
a little too ingratiating and pulls his 
punches in discussing some of the cru- 
cial issues involved in his topic, “Jews, 
Prejudice and Catholic Practice.” Fa- 
ther Weigel’ contribution adds little 
to the book, but his was an awkward 
and probably unnecessary assignment. 
Advice for Catholics 

If one were to select the single mes- 
sage of most importance, this reviewer 
would choose Brown’s statement of the 
need for Catholics to utterly demolish 
the monolithic image that distorts and 
rules too many non-Catholic views of 
the Church. To do this, he feels, Cath- 
olics should show a greater facility and 
capacity for “self-criticism” and of 
greater willingness to “air their differ- 
ences” in those vast areas of opinion 
and activity where “differences” are 
legitimate and actual. This suggestion 
comes from a man who demonstrates 
a sound knowledge of and an honest 
respect for Catholics and Catholicism; 
perhaps, if it were followed, one could 
at least hope that the numbers of 
others like him would be greatly in- 
creased. 

—Gordon C. Zahn 


Warren Lehman: 





Summary Review of Four Books 


“Popularity is reflected in the tremendous number of books pub- 
lished in recent years. Without responsible guides it is possible 
to be inundated by the wave of literature riding the tide of pub- 


lic concern . . .” 

RACE RELATIONS AND AMERICAN 
LAW, by Jack Greenberg. (Columbia 
University Press, 481 pages, $10.00.) 


CREATED EQUAL?, by Paul M. An- 
gle. (University of Chicago Press, 422 
pages, $7.50.) 


THE SOUTH IN THE REVOLUTION, 
1763-1789, by John Richard Alden. 
(Louisiana State University Press, 442 
pages, $7.50.) 


THE RACIAL PROBLEM IN CHRIS- 
TIAN PERSPECTIVE, by Kyle Hasel- 
den. (Harper and Brothers, 222 pages, 
$3.50.) 


SEGREGATION AND DESEGREGA- 
TION, by T. B. Maston. (MacMillan, 
178 pages, $3.50.) 


HERE was a time, not so very long 

ago, when the number of books on 
race relations could be counted on the 
fingers. Since the significant improve- 
ments in the position of Negroes dur- 
ing and after the Second World War, 
the subject of race relations has be- 
come popular. Popularity is reflected in 
the tremendous number of books pub- 
lished in recent years. With that 
growth, the role of the critic becomes 
more and more important. Without re- 
sponsible guides it is possible to be 
inundated by the wave of literature 
riding the tide of public concern. Be- 
fore I begin my summary review, I 
want to make clear the principle guide 
in reviewing that I have followed over 
the last year. That seems only fair to 
any of you who may be so trusting as 
to read or not to read on my advice. 


“Liberal” Books 

The years since the Second World 
War have produced a liberally inclined 
audience for the books being produced, 
otherwise they would never see the 
light of day. The new liberal audience 
is frequently taken advantage of by 
publishers and writers who produce 
books that can claim attention only be- 
cause they present a liberal position. 
The problem is compounded by review- 
ers who seem reluctant to criticize a 
book written with a liberal outlook. 
The feeling is understandable, and I 
have been troubled by it, too. How 
does one indicate he agrees with what 
a book says, but that he thinks it’s 
poorly put? There is always the feel- 
ing that in protesting agreement with 
the book’s position, I might protest too 
much. One can decide to approve such 
books, passing them on without critc- 
ism, ignore them, or stand up and ob- 
ject. The latter may seem dangerous at 
times, often unkind, but it is the course 
of responsibility. The test then is the 
book itself, regardless of the author’s 
good intentions. 


Law Book 

Along with the tremendous growth 
of literature in the field, there has been 
a parallel and related growth in race 
relations law, both in the courts and in 
legislatures. This winter has seen the 
publication of an important new book 
that sets out these legal developments 
comprehensively and understandably. 
Jack Greenberg, who is a practicing 
civil rights lawyer, has provided Race 
Relations and American Law, which 
will serve as a reference to all who 
are concerned with practical approach- 
es to bettering race relations. The first 
chapter discusses a question that has 
plagued the field for years, can legis- 
lation change attitudes? Greenberg’s 
answer, that it all depends, is the only 
sensible one to this long standing de- 
bate. His contribution is a sound anal- 
ysis of the salient factors—legal, ad- 
ministrative and sociological—on which 
the answer depends. This chapter is 


followed by one which outlines the 
main legal developments as they cut 
across the substantive areas of race re- 
lations; e.g., the state action concept of 
the Fourteenth Amendment. The bulk 
of the book reports and analyzes the 
developments in the fields into which 
human relations is normally divided: 
housing, public accommodations, edu- 
cation, voting, etc. One chapter delini- 
ates the legal issues in each of these 
areas. All of the relevant court deci- 
sions are cited, as well as the legisla- 
tive acts. This book should provide an 
invaluable aid to all working on legis- 
lative programs or court cases in the 
field of civil rights. 


History Books 

Greenberg’s work is as authoritative 
in its practical realm of law as is an- 
other book in its field of history. In 
conjunction with the centennial of the 
Lincoln-Douglas Debates of 1858, the 
University of Chicago Press prepared 
a handsome reprint of these debates 
with notes and a detailed historical in- 
troduction by Paul M. Angle titled 
Created Equal?. Mr. Angle is the direc- 
tor of publications for the Chicago His- 
torical Society and the author of sev- 
eral books dealing with Lincoln. The 
introductory material describes the po- 
litical issues and personalities involved 
in the debates that might otherwise be 
obscure. In addition to the debates, Mr. 
Angle has included considerable sup- 
plementary material, the correspond- 
ence between Lincoln and Douglas 
leading to the agreement to debate, 
and newspaper descriptions as well as 
texts of other campaign speeches not 
part of the debate. The violently par- 
tisan newspaper reports he includes 
succeed in recreating the color and ex- 
citement of a political,campaign a cen- 
tury old. The issue of the campaign, 
racial equality, is obviously not yet 
solved. 

In the historical field also, the edi- 
tors passed on to me The South in the 
Revolution, 1763-1789, by John Rich- 
ard Alden. This is one of a ten volume 
history of the South to cover the period 
from 1607 to 1946. This will probably 
also stand as an authoritative work for 
years to come. It is well written and 
devotes some time to the development 
of social institutions in the South, to 
the progress of slavery, as well as to 
the military campaigns. My back- 
ground does not permit a_ personal 
judgment on the competence of the 
work as history. I merely note it in 
case you’re interested. 


Religious Books 

Finally, two books by Protestant 
Ministers from the South (Kyle Hasel- 
den, The Racial Problem in Christian 
Perspective, and T. B. Maston, Segre- 
gation and’ Desegregation). Mr. Hesel- 
den is uncompromising in his position, 
well versed in history and possessed of 
a very fine mind. In his introduction he 
states, “There is little danger of our 
being too severe in the judgment we 
bring against the church.” His con- 
demnation is principally of the Protes- 
tant churches, because he frankly con- 
cedes the relative success of the Cath- 
olic Church in desegregation. He also 
points out, however, the special dif- 
ficulties in the way of achieving an 
integrated Protestantism, the emphasis 
on fellowship in Protestant worship, 
and the congregational organization of 
Protestant churches. His condemnation 
is not simply of the present situation. 
He has a broad concern for the future 
of Protestantism, and with it an ecu- 
menical bent. His condemnation is of 
the historical role of Southern Prot- 
estantism in support of slavery and 
segregation, which was first morally 
wrong, and second, resulted in the fur- 
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‘Newcomers’: Minorities to Live 
Segregated in City Neighborhoods 


THE NEWCOMERS, by Oscar Handlin. 
(Harvard University Press, 171 pp., 
$4.00.) 


HE NEGRO and the Puerto Rican 

are the newcomers to New York. 
Handlin’s purpose is to analyze the 
background and predict the likely fu- 
ture of these migrant groups in the met- 
ropolitan region. Though localized in 
data and setting, the treatment is of 
some interest to most larger American 
cities, as it deals with a problem in- 
creasingly common to them all. 

By and large, Handlin has us view 
the Negro and the Puerto Rican as any 
other migrant group to the urban area: 
having many of the same problems, 
meeting the same resistances, exposed 
to the same pressures, influences and 
controls. We get the picture of the de- 
velopment of New York as a city from 
1620, through industrialization and the 
great European immigrations, to the 
current migration of Negro and Puerto 
Rican American citizens who have been 
taking their place at the bottom of the 
social and economic ladder. 


Historical Report 

The historical report on the growth 
and shaping of the city, until the Ne- 
gro and Puerto Rican began to come 
in large numbers, is awkwardly con- 
structed. But from it emerges the well 
known picture of ethnic group upon 
ethnic group taking its place as the 
marginal and manual laborer; facing 
the prejudices and handicaps inflicted 
by those who had come before; unify- 
ing into some protective action; mov- 
ing into more secure employment, or 
through education into the professions; 
and dispersing individually or in groups 
throughout the city. This account would 
be more readable with the simple ad- 
dition of a neighborhood map of the 
city of New York. 

A brief chapter follows on the sta- 
tistics and history of the migration of 
Negroes and Puerto Ricans to the city, 
and on the growth of these ethnic 
groups by high birthrate and continued 
immigration. Handlin predicts these 
populations will continue at a high rate 
of growth by natural increase. But, 
though there will remain pools of like- 
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ther fragmentation of Protestantism by 
forcing Negroes to create their own 
separate churches. The only answer to 
the sins of the past, with its evil result 
is that Protestantism overcome the spe- 
cial difficulties that stand in the way 
of its integrating and open the doors 
of its churches to all. Haselden’s stand 
is forthright, well presented, and espe- 
cially interesting for the historical ma- 
terial with which he supports his ar- 
gument. 

T. B. Matson in Segregation and De- 
segregation seems to be overwhelmed 
by the particular Protestant difficul- 
ties that Haselden so well analyzes. 
He concludes intellectually that segre- 
gation is wrong, but cannot recommend 
any positive steps for eliminating preju- 
dice. He ends by counseling caution in 
preaching of the ministry of equality. 
“They alone (the ministers) can and 
must decide when and what they will 
speak.” Their decision will depend on 
the climate of congregation and com- 
munity. It is touching to have him call, 
a few sentences later, for some “proph- 
etic spirit in the pew to defend the 
right of God’s minister to speak the 
word that God has revealed to him.” 
It is not possible to condemn Mr. Mas- 
ton for his inability to speak out as 
forthrightly as Mr. Haselden. There are 
not many who can stand alone. For 
many Southern ministers their very 
livelihood is at stake. 

—Warren Lehman 
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ly emigrants in Puerto Rico and in the 
South, he is unable to discuss the like- 
lihood of the continued economic 
growth of New York which is neces- 
sary, he feels, to attract these people. 
Nor does he deal imaginatively with 
the likely long term problems and ef- 
fects of a continued high rate of influx 
of non-white and Spanish-speaking 
newcomers to New York. 


In-Migrant Patterns 

There is a presentation of the pat- 
terns by which the current in-migrant 
groups become a part of the commu- 
nity, and improve their status within it. 
The Negro and the Puerto Rican face 
the same problems in securing desir- 
able jobs, services and housing as did 
the immigrant from Europe. 

Handlin adds to these difficulties two 
other significant factors affecting the 
process of assimilation: color prejudice; 
and changes which have occurred in 
the metropolitan community, such as 
the altered character of the neighbor- 
hood, and the limitations placed on the 
starting of small business enterprises 
by the presence of large economic com- 
petitors. 

Much later in the book, additional 
important factors which change the na- 
ture of the adjustment process for Ne- 
groes and Puerto Ricans are men- 
tioned: the current migrants are al- 
ready citizens of the United States; 
they have different cultural back- 
grounds from the European migrant 
groups; migratory distance is much less 
than it was for European groups; mod- 
ern transportation has put an end to 
the clear break the migrant once had 
to make with his place of origin; and 
the government has assumed an active 
role in the treatment of social prob- 
lems formerly subject to treatment 
only by ethnic group defenses or pri- 
vate philanthropy. 


Absorping of Non-Whites 

In his rapid and very general sum- 
maries of the absorption of Negroes and 
Puerto Ricans into the world of work 
and business, and into New York neigh- 
borhoods, Handlin is able to discuss 
the added difficulties color prejudice 
places in the way of improving work, 
housing, or social status. 

A major limitation of this book, how- 
ever, is the author’s inability to dis- 
cuss the likely long term effect of this 
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prejudice, or the methods of solving 
the problems these groups face and 
pose for the urban area which must 
take this factor into account. The ex- 
perience of Negroes and Puerto Rican 
immigrants has been similar to that of 
other ethnic groups, but it diverges 
from that earlier experience because 
of color prejudice. He can only con- 
clude that “the reduction of prejudice 
and the expansion of opportunities are 
essential to development.” 

Another time he states that the fu- 
ture course of Puerto Rican adjustment 
in the city will depend on a decline 
within the group of the consciousness 
of color. But this, we are told, depends 
in part on the reactions of the larger 
community. The discussion is then 
dropped. 

Social Action Forms 

In a chapter on forms of social ac- 
tion exercised by Negroes and Puerto 
Ricans, we are given many good and 
interesting reasons why these groups 
have not responded to New York with 
the same formation of ethnic group pro- 
tective institutions which was the pat- 
tern of other immigrant peoples. Han- 
dlin does not discuss other methods by 
which the problems of the Puerto 
Rican or continental Negro might be 
resolved. As a matter of fact in one of 
two conclusions worth note, Handlin 
states his belief that “the genuine prob- 
lems of social disorder in which Ne- 
groes and Puerto Ricans are involved 
can best be solved through the devel- 
opment of communal institutions.” 

He sees the beginning point of the 
development of these ethnic institutions 
now, in increasing consciousness of the 
effect of the vote, and his own assump- 
tion that this will be used to seek 
ethnic ends; and in (at least regarding 
the continental Negro) the active strug- 
gle for equality. These two develop- 
ments, he suggests, will produce an in- 
crease in ethnic group consciousness 
which will create the motive for the 
founding of these institutions. The gen- 
eralizations here are careless and do 
not at all take into account some of 
the sociological background of the 
American Negro or Peurto Rican. 

The other interesting conclusion 
drawn by Handlin is that like the other 
ethnic groups in our country, the great 
majority of Puerto Ricans and Negroes 
will continue to live in all Puerto 
Rican or Negro neighborhoods. “They 
will be accommodated through the 
evolution, in the suburbs and in the 
central city, of numerous neighborhoods 
at various income levels to which clus- 
ters of them will be voluntarily drawn 
by common interests and tastes.” 
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Choppy. Vague 

In contrast to his Pulitzer prize win- 
ning The Uprooted,. his work on the 
Irish migration to Boston, and some of 
his other books, Handlin’s The New- 
comers is a pretty choppy, uninspired 
and vague little book. A researcher 
might mine it for a lot of hypotheses 
to be tested. It has a fairly good gen- 
eral treatment of the socio-economics 
of the housing market as it affects the 
city as a whole and the migrant pop- 
ulation. It deals inadequately with the 
effect on the city and the newcomer of 
economic and employment discrimina- 
tion patterns, education, and public 
health services. Handlin’s explanations 
of the social disorders of unstable fam- 
ily life, delinquency, and crime faced 
by newcomer urban groups are con- 
fusin gand not particularly helpful. 

The Appendix reports on a brief 
study of Negro motivation for moves 
into suburbs, and contains 15 pages of 
curious tables which have no particu- 
lar relationship to the text. 

As one volume of the New York Met- 
ropolitan Region Study being conduct- 
ed at Harvard for the Regional Plan 
Association, it offers only the most gen- 
eral background for future planning. 
I would hope planners would have 
available a more adequate presenta- 
tion and discussion of our current new- 
comers problem. 

—Mathew Ahmann 


Describes Prejudice 
‘As An Evil Passion’ 


THIS IS CATHOLICISM, by Rev. John 
Walsh, S.J. (An Image Book. 378 pp.) 


ROM ALL the books extant those 

whose purpose is to summarize the 
Catholic Faith, this latest one can 
be highly recommended for the bril- 
liant manner in which it brings out, 
with bold stroke of concise clarity, the 
contents and teachings of the church 
and all her fundamental beliefs, as well 
as her teachings on most of those prob- 
lems uppermost in the minds of men 
today, such as marriage and divorce, 
mercy killing, birth control and segre- 
gation. 

In question and answer form based 
mainly on the revised Baltimore cate- 
chism, Father Walsh proceeds from 
there to elucidate the truths and beau- 
ties of the Faith in his own words, and 
what evolves is much more of course 
than just a catechism. Its timeliness is 
particularly apparent in Chapter 13, on 
the eighth commandment, where he 
deals at some length with the type of 
this sin most common today: segrega- 
tion of the Negro. He describes racial 
prejudice as “an evil passion” and 
“this truly devilish pride which is at 
the root of the whole racial problem.” 
He is careful of course to distinguish 
between a natural aversion a white 
person might feel toward a Negro, (just 
as a person might have a natural aver- 
sion toward spinach) which is not sin- 
ful, and a fostering of this aversion to- 
gether with an outright refusal to 
eradicate it, which could easily become 
mortally sinful. Does it have to be 
proven that the case is altogether dif- 
ferent in regaré to the spinach allergy? 
For spinach is not a fellow human 
being, made to the image of God, with 
all the rights and privileges the crea- 
tor has granted to all mankind. A Ne- 
gro is. The “natural” aversion to him 
can be traced only to fallen nature. 

While these few pages are of special 
interest to COMMUNITY readers, the 
volume deals with many other subjects 
as we noted at the beginning. This ren- 
ders the work valuable not only to 
those Catholics who feel the need of 
catching up on their doctrine and 
moral teachings, but also to non-Cath- 
olics who want to learn just exactly 
what the Church does teach and more 
important—why? 

An exceptionally fine and easy to 
read book. 

—John Fox 





Teacher Warns of Need 
For More Improvement 
in Education of Negro 


Louisville, Ky. Dr. Horace Mann Bond, 
dean of the School of education, At- 
lanta University, issued a warning that 
unless Negro educators continue to im- 
prove Negro education they stand to 
lose “all equalities, all freedoms; in- 
deed all lives, not only for ourselves, 
but for all the universe.” 

In a speech before the twenty-sixth 
annual three-day conference of the As- 
sociation of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools meeting at Louisville’s Central 
High School, Bond told the 193 educa- 
tors, representing 18 states, that a mul- 
tiple approach to the problem of defi- 
cient education of Negro children in 
the South is indicated. 

It would include not only improved 
teaching standards and curriculum, 
said Dr. Bond, but would also devel- 
op a “means of self-improvement and 
social advancement.” 
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In New York 

HE construction men have come 

and gone and left a_ beautifully 
renovated room in the rear of our cen- 
ter here in New York. The “Pay the 
Rent” party on December 6th was quite 
a success as a fund raiser as well as 
fun raising. Throughout the construc- 
tion work which lasted almost two 
months, Leo McGrath continued the 
Liturgical Discussions each Friday eve- 
ning, reading and discussing the com- 
ing Sunday’s Liturgy. On November 
21 Dr. Emilio Dido, pioneer of the The 
Living Liturgy was guest of honor at 
our Friday Mass Preparation Group. 
Dr. Dido has been given the authority 
by the Sacred Congregation of Rites in 
Rome to promote and foster deeper 
love and knowledge of the Church’s 
Liturgy. 

On Thanksgiving Day Margaret 
Nicholas, the McGrath family and my- 
self were invited to dinner at the Laf- 
ferty’s. Margaret Nicholason, a former 
staff worker in New York and Chi- 
cago has been a patient for the past 
10% years at the Goldwater Memorial 
Hospital, Welfare Island, New York. 

On Sunday afternoon, February 21, 
we will present a symposium on Labor 
Management Relations in Minority 
Groups. The feature speakers are John 
McNeff, of the National Office of the 
Association of Catholic Trade Union- 
ists; Warren Bunn, the international 
representative of the Oil, Chemical and 
Atomic Workers Union, and Jose Lu- 
man Roman, news analyst of Station 
WHOM and feature writer for El Dia- 
rio. The topics to be covered will in- 
clude—Discrimination in Hiring, Rack- 
et Union and Minority Groups, Low 
Income Problems in New York Today. 

Sunday, February 28th will bring 
our fund raising drive to a close with 
a Mardi Gras Party with all the spirit 
of New Orleans. 

We are very fortunate to have the 
assistance of a group of very dedicated 
volunteers here in New York who make 
up our central or core group, to name 
a few, Jim Maron, Irene Thilman, 
Louie Draghi, Mrs. Nancy Penn, Mr. 
Curtis Jackson, Ethel Carter, Mr. Isaac 
Tell, Eileen Coyle, Ginger Whalen, Rita 
Peterson, Martha Jackson, Eddy Bo- 
zant, Jackie Harris, Peggy Collins, Fran- 
cis Williams, Thomas Aycott, etc. 

—Veronica Fessel 


Interracial Conventions Becoming Frequent 
In Southern States Due to Money Pressures 


Atlanta, Ga. A spot check by the New 
York Times of convention-bureau di- 
rectors and hotel operators in major 
convention cities of the South shows 
a virtual absence of discrimination in 
a few of them. In others the policy va- 
ries. 

It has been the practice of most 
Southern hotels to admit Negroes to 
meetings, while barring them from the 
banquet room in many cases. Usually 
they are obliged to seek overnight ac- 
commodotions at a Negro college or in 
homes. 

Some cities claim that the school- 
desegregation controversy is responsi- 
ble for tightening the laws against ca- 
tering to mixed groups. These places 
admit that business has suffered as a 
result, and that they have been forced 
to solicit trade more industriously 
among all-white organizations. 

Hotels in Miami Beach, it was found, 
are willing to accept Negro delegates 
to predominantly white conventions. 
New Orleans, on the other hand, bars 
them even from business sessions be- 
cause of a state law. On rare occasions 
they are admitted if the convention 
obtains special permission from the 
Louisiana attorney general. 


Highlander Folk School 
Head Discusses History, 
Intention of Institution 


Louisville, Ky. Negroes and whites are 
trying to learn to talk over social and 
economic problems together “without 
having a lot of fuss about it,” accord- 
ing to Mrs. Septima P. Clark, director 
of Highlander Folk School, Monteagle, 
Tennessee. Mrs. Clark spoke at a meet- 
ing of Louisvillians interested in or- 
ganizing a Friends of Highlander unit 
here. 

Highlander, often referred to as “‘con- 
troversial,” has for three years been a 
target for state and federal law-mak- 
ers, who have accused the school and 
its faculty of subversive activities. Mrs. 
Clark insists that the charges are 
trumped up, and declared that integra- 
tion there is responsible for them. 

The school was founded in 1932 by 
Myles Horton, who conceived the idea 


of “a school for brotherhood” while 
studying in Denmark. 

“In the beginning,” said Mrs. Clark, 
“Mr. Horton taught the farmers and 
miners factory work and community 
crafts.” In 1940 Highlander became a 
labor school; in 1952 the school’s board 
decided to admit other organizations— 
churches, social workers, civic groups— 
and to emphasize on “orderly climate 
for integration.” 

There are now 250 acres and 14 
buildings at Highlander. It derives its 
support from gifts and funds from such 
organizations as Prynce Hopkins Foun- 
dation, Santa Barbara, California, the 
Schwartzhaupt Foundation, New York, 
and the Marshall Field Foundation. 
Foreign students and educators have 
been sent there by the State Depart- 
ment, said Mrs. Clark, who added that 
Highlander also operates “literacy 
schools” for Negroes in and near 
Charleston, South Carolina. 


However there are signs of changes 
in other cities, brought about by com- 
petition and by the protests of national 
and regional organizations that include 
both white and Negro members. The 
American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, one of the world’s 
largest scientific groups, declared after 
a meeting here in Atlanta in 1955 that 
it would hold no more meetings where 
“free association of the members is hin- 
dered by unnatural barriers.” 

Now hotels in Asheville, N.C. will 
admit Negroes to business and ban- 
quet meetings with their white asso- 
ciates, but refuses to house them. Jack- 
sonville, Fla., too, offers them every- 
thing except lodging, and say that 
eventually they may let down that bar. 

In Louisville, Ky., all but one hotel 
houses mixed conventions “if they don’t 
have too many Negroes,” and one 
“white” hotel recently was the setting 
for an all-Negro convention. 

The basic reason for the change ap- 
pears to be economic. The average con- 
vention brings in 350 to 500 delegates 
for a stay of usually three and one- 
half days, while each delegate spends 
a little over $30.00 a day. 
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American Legion‘s 40 & 8 
Maintains Ban on Negroes 


Indianapolis, Ind. The American Le- 
gion’s 40 and 8 affiliate again refused to 
drops its ban against Negroes, where- 
upon National Commander Martin B. 
McKneally immediately ordered a court 
test of the discriminatory clause in the 
40 and 8 constitution. 

The decision followed meetings be- 
tween top officials of the Legion and 
40 and 8 in Indianapolis, national Le- 
gion headquarters. 


Gradual Integration 
Ordered by Court 
In Atlanta Schools 


Atlanta, Ga. The Atlanta Board of 
Education has answered the Federal 
Court order of United States District 
Judge Frank Hooper to desegregate the 
City’s public schools with a pupil-place- 
ment plan calling for gradual integra- 
tion beginning next year. The plan is 
modelled after the pupil-placement law 
in Alabama. It authorizes the school 
superintendent to assign pupils on the 
basis of scholastic and psychological 
factors, and the possible public reac- 
tion. The proposal stated that gradual 
integration would begin with the 
twelfth grade. 

Permissive legislation by the 1960 
General Assembly is necessary before 
the plan could be put into effect. 

Dr. Rufus Clement, only Negro board 
member, and president of Atlanta Uni- 
versity, explained his support of the 
measure by saying that reality had to 
be faced, and that action that would 
lead to school closings is “almost un- 
thinkable.” 


Wesleyan U. ‘Frat’ 
Quits National Group 


Middletown, Conn. Wesleyan Univer- 
sity’s Sigma Nu fraternity has an- 
nounced its withdrawal from the na- 
tional organization. The action, it was 
said, was in protest of the organiza- 
tion’s “white-only” membership re- 
quirements. 


Committee on Government Contracts 
To Concentrate on White Collar Jobs 


Washington, D.C. The main target of 
the President’s Committee on Govern- 
ment Contracts in the coming years 
will be integration oi Negroes into 
white-collar jobs, according to a recent 
statement of the Committee. 

Negro youths are advised to com- 
plete high school, and to secure all the 
other schooling they can in order to 
qualify for such openings. Negroes will 
face grave problems in the future, said 
the Committee, unless they adapt to 
changing conditions in the labor mar- 
ket. 

The Committee was created by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower in 1953, shortly after 
he took office. It was charged with en- 
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forcing the anti-discrimination clause 
included in all Government contracts. 


In its sixth annual report the Com- 
mittee stated that it handled 244 com- 
plaints of job discrimination during the 
year ending September 30. In eight out 
of every 10 protests, it said, Negroes 
were involved. 

The prediction was made that the 
most significant increase in employ- 
ment during 1960 will be shown in jobs 
requiring more training and education. 
Yet Government figures show that 
while 80 per cent of white children be- 
tween 14 and 18 attend high school, in 
the same age group one 65 per cent of 
Negroes are enrolled. 

It was further stated that projections 
showing a shortage of trained Negro 
workers during the next ten years 
should spark new efforts to reverse the 
situation. Added efforts must be made 
to encourage Negro parents to keep 
their children in school so that they 
will not be handicapped in the com- 
petition for employment. 

—Jean Hess 
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